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For the Magnolia. 
; To Miss E 


Friend of my youth, my heart to thee, 
Is bound in ties that firmer grow, 
As time glides on and teaches me, 
The fallacy of all below. 
For well I know thou bast a heart, 
With selfish feelings unallied, 
A soul, that never will depart 
From bigh resolves, though sternly tried. 


I’ve traced it in thy beaming eye, 

Whose eloquence does well express, 
The hidden, treasured thoughts that lie 

Within thy young beart’s deep recess. 
And gentle be the master powers, _ 

That cal!s those treasured feelings forth— 
May all thy friends in life’s brief hours, 

Prove worthy of thine own heart’s worth. 

Cc. D. 





The Soldier’s Returne 
BY J. M. WILSON. 


Seven or eight years ago, I was travelling 
betweén Berwick and Selkirk ; and, having 
started at the crowing of the cock, I had left 
Melrose before four in the afternoon. On ar- 
riving at Abbotsford, I perceived a Highland 
soldier, apparently fatigued as myself, leaning 
upon a walking stick, and gazing intensely on 
the fairy palace of the magician “whose wand 
is since broken, but whose magic still re- 
miains. I anino particular disciple of Lava- 
ter, yet the map carried his soul upon his 
face, and we were frietds at the first 
glance. He worea plain’ Highland bonnet, 
and a coarse grey coat, buttoned to the throat. 
His dress bespoke him to belong only to the 
ranks ; but there was a dignity in his manner, 
anda ‘fire, a glowing language, in his eyes, 
worthy ofa chieftain. Hisheight might ex- 
ceed five feet nine, aud his age be about thirty. 
The traces of manly beauty were still upon 
his cheeks; but the sun of a western hemi- 
sphere had tinged them with a sallow hue and 
imprinted untimely furrows. 

Our conversation related chiefly to the 
scenery around us; and we had pleasantly 
journeyed together ‘for two or three miles, 
when we arrived at a little sequestered bary- 
ing ground by the way side, near which there 
was neither church nor dwelling. Its low 
wall was thinly eovered with turf, and we 
sat down upon it to rest. My companion be- 
came silent and melancholy, and his eyes 
wandered anxiously among the graves, 

“ Here,” said he, “sleep some of” my fath- 
er’schidren, who died in infaney.” 

He picked up a amall stone from the ground, 
and throwing it gently about ten yards, 





am 


“ That,” added he, “isthe very spot, Thank 
God! no grave stone has been raised during 
my absence! [It isa token] shall find my 
parents living—and,” continued. he with a 
sigh, “ may I also-find theirlove!. It is hard, 
sir, when the heart of a parent is turned 
against his own child.” 

”He dropped his head upon his breast forsa 
few moments, and was silent; and, hastil 
raising his forefinger to his eyes, seemed to d 
away asolitary tear. Then, turning to me, 
he continued, “ You may think, sir, this is 
weakness in a soldier, but human hearts beat 
beneath a redcoat. My father, whose name 
is Campbell, and who was brought from Ar- 
gyleshire while yo is a wealthy farmer in 
this neighborhood eo years ago, I lov- 
ed a being gentle as the light of a summer 
moon, ' We were chidren together—and she 
grew in beauty on my sight, as the star of 
evening steals into glory through the twilight. 
But she was poor and portionless, the daugh- 
ter of a mean shepherd. . Our attachment of- 
fended my father ; he commanded me to lefive. 
her forever ; I could not, and he turnéd me 
from his house; I wandered, 1 knéw not, and 
I cared not whither. But I will not detain 
you with my history. In my atmost neéd.I 
met a sergeant of the forty second, who Was 
then upon the recruiting service ; and in’a few 
weeks I joined the regiment of proud 
I was at Breseels when the invitation t 
wolfand the raven rang at midnight thr 
the streets. It was the herald of a cones 
ryand of death, There were three Highland 
regimentgof us—three joined in one—joined 
in rivalry, in love, and in purpose ; and, thank 
Fate! I was present when the till thn in- 
vincible legions of cuirassed Gauls rushed, 
with their war horses neighing 
upon a kneeling phalanx of Scottish hearts, 
shielded only by the plaid and the bare bayo- 
net from the unsheathed sabres of the united 
glory of France, as they poured the torrents 
of death on the waving plumes of our devo- 
ted band, to extirpate our name from the an- 


-nals of Scottish heroism. Then, then, in the 


hour of peril and of death, the genius of coun- 
try burst forth throwgh the darkness of des- 
pair, like the first of the young upon 
the earth when God said let there be igh!” 
roy the Scots Greys flying te our aid -raised — 
the electric shout, “ Scotland. forevert”— 
“Seotland forever!” retarped ‘our tartaned 
clansmen; **Scotlafid forever!” reverberat- 
ed as from the hearts we had left behind 
us; and “ Scotland forever !” re-echoed 
* Victory !, It was a moment of i i 
and triumph. Forward dashed our H 
heroes, fearless as their een 
our mountain. cataracts! he grouiaieet, 
andsits mailed rider ened at sheut.— 
Home and its world of unutterable joys—yes 
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home and the fair bosom that would welcome 
its hero—glory and the spirit of pur fathers— 
all rushed upon our imagination at-the sound. 
It was a moment of poetry, of patriotism, and 
of inspiration at the sound. Heavens!” ad- 
ded he, starting to his feet, and grasping his 
staff, as the enthusiasm of the past gushed back 
upon his soul, “to have joined in that shout 
was to have lived #2 eternity in the vibration 
of pendulum !” 

In a few moments the animated soul that 
gave eloquence to his tongue drew itself back 
mto the chambers of humanity, and, resuming 
his seat upon the wall, continued: “ I left my 
regiment with the prospect of promotion, and 
have since served in the West Indies: but | 
have heard nothing of my father—nothing of 
my mother—nothing of her Ilove !” 

While he was yet speaking, the grave dig- 
ger, with a pickaxe and spade over his shoul- 

» entered the ground. He approached 
within a few yards of where we sat. He 
measured off a narrow piece of earth—it en- 


circled the little stone which the soldier had 


thrown to mark out the burial place of the 
family. Convulsion rushed over the features 
of my companion; he shivered—he grasped 
my arm—his lips quivered—his breathing be- 
came short and loud—the cold sweat trickled 
from his temples. He sprang over the wall, 
and rushed towards the spot. 


“ Man !” he exclaimed in an agony, “ whose 
grave isthat?” 

“ Hoot! awa’ wi’ ye,” saidthe grave dig- 
ger, starting back at his manner; “ whatna a 
way is that to gliff a body? are ye daft?” 

“Answer me,” cried the soldier, seizing his 
band,“ whose grave is that?” 

“ Mércy on me!” replied the man of death, 
“ye are surely out o” your head ; it’s an auld 
body they ca’d Adam Campbell’s grave ; now 
s¥e ye ony thing the wiser for spierin’ ?” 

“ My father!” cried my comrade, as I ap- 
prosched him ; and clasping his hands togeth- 
er, he bent his head upon my shodider, and 


oF aloud. 

will not dwell upon the painful seene.— 
Paring his absence, adversity had given the 
fortunes of the father to the wind ; and he had 
diei in an humble cottage, unleumented and 
unnoticed by the friends of his prosperity. 

At the request of my fellow traveller, { ac- 
companied him tothe house of mourning.— 
Two or thiree poor cottagers sat round the fire. 
The coffin, with the lid open, lay across a ta- 
ble near the window. A few white hairs fell 
ever the whiter face of the deceased, which 
seemed to indicate that he died from sorrow 
father then from age. The son pressed his 
fips t© his father’s cheek. He groaned in 
spirit, and was troubled. He raised his head 
in agony, and with a voice almost inarticulate 


with exclaimed inquiri “M 
be ges . inquiringly, y mo- 


The wondering peasants started to their 
feet, and in silence pointed to low!y bed.— 


’ He hastened forward—he fell upon his knees 


by the bedside. 

“My mother! O,my mother!” he ex- 
claimed, “do vot vou, too, leave me! Look 
at me~speak tome; lam your own son— 


‘your own Willie ; have you, i 





muther ?” * 

She, too, lay upon her 
tide of life, was fast ebbi: 
bered voice of her belov: 
fora moment. She o 
tempted to raise her feeble hand, a 

his head. She spoke; but he alone knew 
the words that she uttered; they seeined ac. 
cents of mingled anguish, of joy, and of bless. 
ing. For several minutes he bent over the 
bed and wept bitterly. He held/her withered 
hand in his; he started; and, as we ap- 
proached him, the~hand that he held vay, 
lifeless!—He wept no longer; he gazed from 
the dead body of his father to that of his 
mother—his eyes wandered wildly from one 
to the other—he smote his hand upon hie 
brow, and threw himself on a chair, while 
misery transfixed him, as if a thunderbolt had 
entered his soul. ‘és 

I will not give a description of the melan- 
choly funerals and solitary mourner, The 
father's obseyuies were delayed, and the son 
laid both his parents in the same grave. 

Several months passed xway before I gained 
information respecting the sequel of my little 
story. After his parents were laid in the dust, 
William Campbell, with a sad and anxious 
heart made inquiries after Jeanie Leslie, the 
object of his éarliest affections, to whom we 
have already alluded. For several weeks his 
search was fruitless; but at length he learned 
that considerable property had been left to 
her father by a distant relative, and that he 
now resided somewhere in Dumfrieshire. 

In the same gurb which I have already des- 
cribed, the soldier set out upon his journey. 
With little difficulty he discovered the house, 
It resembled such as are occupied, by the 
higher class of furmers. . The front door 
stood open. He knocked, but no one an- 
swered. He proceeded along the passage— 
he heard voices in an apartment on his right; 
again he knocked, but was unheeded. He 
entered uninvited. A group were standing 
in the middle uf the floor, and among them a 
minister, commencing the marriage service of 













' 


the church of Scotland. The bride bung ber 


head sorrowfully, and tears were st 
down her cheeks—she was his own Jeani 
Leslie. The elergyman‘paused. The bride's 
father stepped forward angrily, and ingdired, 
“what do you want sir?” but ins re- 
cognising his features, he seized him by the 
breast, and, in a voice half choked with pas- 
sion, continned—* Sorrow tak’ ye for a scoun- 
drel! what’s brought you here— and the mai 
especially at a time like this? Get out o’ m 
house sir [ say, Willie Campbell, gc out o’ 
my house, an’ never darken my door agsin 
wi’ your ne’er-do-well countenance !” 

A suddén shriek followed the mention of 
his name, and Jeanie Leslie fell into the hands 
of her bridemaid. 

* Peace, Mr. Leslie !” said the soldier, push- 
ing the old map aside; “Since matters are 
thas, I will only stop to say farewell—for 
auld lang gyne—you cannot deny me that.” 

He passed towards the object of bis young: 
love. She spoke not ; she mioved not; he | 
her hand, but she seemed dhconscious of what 






























sae yA pe upos 
language he acquir 

jon was laid aside, Na- 

Shed over art, and he addressed 

her in the accents in which he had fixst 
breathed love and won her heart. ‘ 

“ Jeanie!” said he, pressing her hand be- 
tween his, “its a sair thing to say fareweel, 
bat at present I maun say it. This is a scene 
I never expected to see; for oh, Jeanie! I 
could have trusted to your truth and to your 

ove, as the farmer tgusts to his seed-time and 
harvest, and is not disappointed. I thought 
it was ill enough, when hoping to find my 
father’s forgiveness, | found them digging bis 
grave; or, when | reached my mother’s 
side, and found her only able to stretch out 
her hand and say—“ It’s my ain bairn !—it’s 
my ain bairn!—but I maun bid ye fareweel, 
Willie, fareweel already ! it is sair, it is sair! 
But oh, may the blessing o’ the God of Abra- 
ham”— As she said this, the death rattle 
grew louder and louder in her throat—for a 
moment her eyes becaine bright as diamonds 
—I thought it was the immortal spark leaving 
the body; and before I could speak, the cold 
film of death passed over them, and the tears 
i saw gathering in them while she was speak- 
ing, roll down the cheeks of acorpse! But 
oh, Jeanie, woman, it was na a*trial like this! 
this is like the separating the flesh from the 
bones, and burning the marrow! But ye 
maun be anither’s now, Fareweel! Fareweel! 

“No! no! my ain Willie !” she exclaimed, 
recovering from the agony of stupefaction ; 
** my hand is still free, and my heart has aye 
been yours; save me, Willie, save me!” and 
she threw herself into his arms. The bride- 
groom luoked from one to another, imploring 
them to commence an attack upon the iutru- 
der, but he looked in vain. The father again 
seized the old great coat of the soldier, and 
almost rending it in twain, discovered under- 
neath to the astonished company, the richly 
laced uniform of a British-officer! He drop- 
ped the fragment of the outer garment in 
wonder, and at the same time dropping his 
wrath, exclaimed, “ Mr. Campbell ! — or what 
are you! Will you explain yourself ?” 

A few words explained ‘all. The bride- 
groom, a wealthy, middle-aged man without 
a heart, left the house, gnashing his teeth. 

“Badly as our military honors are conferred, 
merit is not aiways overlooked even in_ this 
country, where money is everything, and the 
Scottish soldier had obtained the promotion 
whichhe deserved. Jeanie’s joy was like 4 
dream of heaven. Ina few weeks she gave 
her hand to Captuin Campbell, of his ma- 
jesty’s —— regiment of infantry, to whom, 
long years before she had given her young 









Nothing at the same moment so directly ap- 
to intellect and sentiment as Music.— 
‘oetry and oratory only address these with the 
same or perhaps superior force. But they 
turn to them in succession. Music takes pos- 
session of them beth in the same instant—and 
by Storm, 


‘| current of his ideas—casting augu 


Meeting of the Ships. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“We take each other by the band, and we 
a few words and looks of and 


Two barks met on the deep mid 
When calms hau still’d the tide ; 

A few bright rays of sunmer 
There found them side by ¥ 


And voices of the fair and brave, 
Rose mingling thence in mirth ; , 
And sweetly floated o’er the brave, ‘ 
The melodies of earth. 


Moonlight on that lone Indian main 
Cloudiess and lovely slept, 

While — and festive strain, 
Each deck in wiumph swept. 


And hands were linked, and answering eyes 
With kindly meaning shone ; 

Oh! brief and passing sympathies, 

- Like leaves together blown! 


A little while such joy was cast 
Over the deep’s repose, . 

Till the loud singing winds at last 
Like trumpet- music rose. 


And proudly, freely, on their way 
The parting vessels bore ; 
- Ta calm or storm, by rock or bay, 
To meet—oh! never mure4 ~* 


Never to blend in Victory’s cheer, _ 
To aid ia hours of woe ; 

And thus bright spirits mingle here, 
Such ties are formed below ! a 





Heroics. 

“ Money ! you young spendthrift !” said 
uncle tony Torstsmiien es lacked him a4 
shilling to celebiate Independence, “ money! 
money! let me see; perhaps [ have an old 
copper for you.” He fumbled in the side 
pocket of his coat, and seemingly with much 
hesitancy, lugged out a ponderous pocket book 
of very aboriginal appearance, which proba- 
bly had not seen the light for many a day. 
For Uncle Jerry was an exceeding 
man, that never showed off his money for fear 
of being wpe: and never spent it, for. a stiJl 
greater fear of being starved. Yet he wasal- 
so of rather a benevolent turn, he always car- 
ried the huge old pocket took by him, lest 
peradventure, he should be caught ina fit of 
charity, without any means of gratifying the 
extemporaneous qualm. [ watehed the fat 
old gentleman’s round face, with boyish curi- 
osity, as he opened the book of destiny, and 
turned leaf after leaf, without appea to be 
very anxious for the obje-t of his His 
portly person projected even" farther 
than thearms’of his venerable elbow-chair, 
his bald head, crowned with atircle _ 
grey locks rested easily against the Be 4 
uncle Jerry Turntamble tapped lightly 
his foot upon the floor, to keep time to the 
ries on the 
smiles and impatient snivels that a] y 
waddled over his lazy countenance, and - 
ed in the wrinkles that rallied rcund his mouth, 
nose, and eyes, as he plodded through the | 
nooks and crevices of the book.— 
At length he stumbled on 















tracted his attention from * 
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héad started up from its posture—he gave a 
start at the leaf of the pocket book, brought 
it upclose to his face, then thrust it off at a 
distance till he had fixed it in the focus for 
observation, and finally raised his feet to my 
chair, which stood before him, he pushed him- 
self backwards on the extremities ofthe rock- 
ers, All who are acquainted with the yan- 
kees, know what an uncontrolable propensity 
they have to this awk» drd position, which 
gives them frequent opportunities of display- 
ing their agility at a side spring to save them- 
selves from tumbling backwards, and perhaps 
a brokewhead. Thus situated, uncle Jerry, 
with vast gravity examined the object of his 
curiosity. He turned it first one side up, 
then the other ; gave it a front stare, then a 
side squint ; pish’d, poh’d, and rubbed his 
face and burst into one of those cordial fits of 
laughter, which frolic so luxuriantly over the 
whole frame ofa very fat man. His cheeks 
so loosely plidmp, and his front so ponderously 
corpule. t, did dance most gloriously to the in- 
ternal glee of his heart. I was half astonish- 
ed, balf tickled at his inexplicable mer- 
riment. “ It’sdroll, uncle, an’t it ?”—ejacu- 
lated I, after waiting in vain for the end of 
this comical periormance. “ Yes boy, ha! 
ha ! ha !” and he as if excited to fresh efforts, 
roared even louder than before, but throwing 
his head ‘back with a triumphant flourish, to 
give vent to his mirth, unfortunately destroy- 
ed his balance and over went the arm chair, 
uncle Jerry ahd all. 

Never did the ripe pumpkin put forth a 
more pithy pmb! pumb! or utter a more 
eloquent ventriloquial rumble, than did uncle 
Jerry, as his round, pudding stuffed corpora- 
tion emptied itself out of the rocking chair on 
the floor, Away he rolled, with as much 
velocity and dignity as our earth revolves 
through philosophical space—the so much 
talked of poles which his head and feet might 
very well represent, as they kept the centre 
of motion with infinite composure, and never 
so much as thought of coming in contact 
with the plane on which his central rotundity 
was moving. But as his progress was trans- 
versely through the room, his head first put a 
period to his masterly performance by a vio- 
lent contact with the wall. I pursued with a 
mixture of comedy and tragedy in my face; 
and by dint of boosting and tugging, at length 
. succeeded in restoring the fat old gentleman 

to aqerect position. Uncle Jerry’s face, at 
that moment, resembled the closing scene of 
feudal pesueet. — the remnants of ex- 
cessive mirth are ly enough contrasted 
with the broils, and perhaps ot. heads to 
which it has given occasion. [ ooking at him 
with the ession of half ridicule and half 
condolence, again hailed him with, “ it’s droll, 
ant it, uncle Jerry ?”—He said not a word, 
but rubbed his head and sighed. I picked up 
the pocket-book and saw that what had given 
cause to 8o much both of merriment and sad- 
ness, was in trath, nothing but a rade sketch 
with a pencil, of a woman standing up and a 
man lying down. Now there was nothing 
very marvellous in thie; but yet uncle Jerry, 
in spite of misfortune, seemed hird tempted 
to burst.out a Idughing again, when i handed 
it back to him. “Ah, Dorothy,” said he, 





seating himself and shaking his head, “ah, . 
Dorothy! Dorothy! this an’t the first time. 
you’ve floored me.” “ Why, aunt 
is dead; she can’t hurt you.” Yes, yes; 
she’s dead, and it is all for the best, no doubt, 
for she used to make a terrible racket 
earth. Ay, boy, you never got knocked hows. 
with a soft soap ladle, as have. Faith, she 
was asplasher, that Dorothy. This picture 
I drew of a scrape we hud once when I liked 
to have got my head cracked, Ill tell you, 
We lived here when the war first — 
Well, it was all woods round the house ; 
almost up to the deors, you know. On 
side of the house, there was a prodigi 
thicket, so close that you could'nt see th 
it at all. Well, the war broke out, and | 
began to feel a little skittish about living alone 
here in the woods, where I was exposed ‘to 
the attacks of the wild beasts and the Indians, 
and Dorothy all at once. So I went. out 
the thicket one day, where Dorothy was 
boiling a whopping great kettle of soap, and 
down I sat on a log, and says I “ Dorothy, 
we'd better be moving back where some 
lives!” ‘+ No,” says she.” “ Why?” cays |, 
* Cause,” saysshe. (You know your aunt 
Dorothy always had a reason for every thing.) 
“ Why Dorothy!” saysI, “we shail all 
killed here, as sure asa gun.” She began to 
look tarnal cross. Why, says I, an’t you 
afraid of the Indians?”" “ Pish! that for the 
whole posse on ’em,” said Dorothy, flourish- 
ing the soap ladle. “Oh! oh! bless me! 
Dorothy, you’ve thrown some of your hot 
soap on me,” saysI. “ Keep out of the way, 
then.” I began to think as much, for I had 
no taste for hotsoap! Bat just as! was stand- 
ing up, zounds! what a yell, and four borrid 
great Indians jumped out of the thicket. 1 
hid behind a stump, so they did’nt see me.- | 
“ What,” said {, “uncle Jerry, did you 
leave aunt Dorothy to the Indians?” 

“ Why, you silly coot,” said he, “ there were 
four of them. What could! do?” He went 
on with his story. “The Indians yell’d and 
my wife squalled. I’d heard my wife before, 
and.the savages before; but it was a rare 
peace of music to hear them both together.— 
So I peeped out from behind the stump to sée 
how it went. Split me if my good old Doro- 
thy wa’nt dealing cut soap over them witha 
vengence. How they did kick and jump, and 
yell, but she did’nt stop for that. She delt 
out full ladies of the stuff hissing hot, into 
their faces, on their naked arms and legs 
while they cut up all manner of capers in the» 
air, and finally took to their heels roaring and 
howling like the @—l! TI could'nt Help 
laughing right out, to see Dorothy pouring out 
the boilinggoap on them, like a volcano and 
they biting themselves ike mad cats. So whea 
they were out of sight, I ran upto my wife, and 
was about to bestow a round of kisses, but she 
twirled the ladle round, and gave me such & 
knock on the head as laid me on the ground as 
flat asa fleodder, “ Its 1, Dorothy, says 1—it 
an’t an Indian.” “] know it,” says she.— 
“ How could you then” says I. “ Look hers 
sir!” says she, “ you little cowardly poppy’ 
when I’ve been killing Indians this half hour, 
I'd have you know I’m ia no moed to bekiss 
ed.” “ Very probably,” says I. 
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- Grizel Cochrane: 
AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


When the tyrenny and bigotry of the last 
James drove his subjects to take up arms 
against him, ove of the most formidable ene- 
mies to his dangerous usurpation was Sir Jobo 
Cochrane, (ancestor of the present Earlpf 
Dandonal,) who was one of the most promi- 
pent actors in Argyle’s rebellion. For 
a destructive doom seemed to have hung over 
the house of Campbell, envolying in a com- 
mon ruin all who united their fortunes to the 
cause of its chieflain. The same doom en- 
compassed Sir John Cochrane. He was sur- 
rounded by the king’s troops—long, deadly 
and desperate was his resistance ; but at length 
overpowered by numbers, he was taken pris- 

“oner, tried, and condemned to die upon the 
scaffold. He had but a few days to live, and 
his jailer only waited the arrival.6f his death- 
warrant to lead him forth to execution. His 
family and his friends had visited him in 
i and exchanged with him the last, the 

ng, the heart-yeaiping farewel. But there 
was one who came not with the rest, to receive 
his blessing—one who was the pride of his 
eyes, and of his house—even Grizel, the 
daughter of hislove. «+ 

Twilight was casting a deeper gloom over 
the grateings of his’ prison-house, he was 
mourning for the last look of hig favorite child, 
and his head was pressed against tie cold, 
damp walls of his cell, to. cool the feverish 

ulsations that shot through it like stings of 

re, when thé door of his apartment turned 
slowly-on its unwilling hinges, and his keeper 
entered, followed by a young and beatiful 
lady. Her person was tall and commanding ; 
her eyes dark, bright, and tearless; but their 
very brightness spoke of sorrow—of sorrow 
too deep to be wept away; and her raven 
tresses were parted over an open brow, clear 
and pure as the polished marble. The un- 
heppy ceptive raised his head as they en- 
tered. 


“ My child | my own Grizel !” he exclaimed 
and she fell upon his bosom. 

® My father ! my dear father !” sobbed the 
miserable maiden, and she dashed away the 
tear that accompanied the words. 

“ Your interview must be short—ve 
short,” said the jailer. as he turned and left 
them for a few minutes together, 

“ Heaven help and comfort thee my daught- 
er! added Sir John, while he held her to his 
breast, and printed a kiss upon her brow; “I 
had feared that I should die without bestow- 
ing avy blessing on the head of my own child- 
and that stung me more than death; but thou 


art come, my love—thou art t—and the 
Jast blessing of thy wretched ” 

* Nay, father, forbear !” on: 
not thy last blessing ! not thy My fa- 
ther shall not die! 

“ Be calm, be éalm, my child,” returned he, 
“Would to heaven that [ could comfort thee! 
my ows! myown! But theped# no hope; 
within three days, thou and all my little ones 
will be” Fatherless he have said, 
but the word died on his tongue. 

“ Three days!” repeated she, raising her 
bead from his breast, but esgerly pressing his 





hand: “three days! tLen there is 

father shall live! Is not my grandfather, the 
friend of father Peter, the confessor and mas- 
ter of the king? . From him he shall the 
life of his son, and my father shall not die.” 

. * Nay, mey.my Grizel,” returned he, “be 
not deceived ; there isno-hope. Already my 
doom is sealed, already the king has sealed 
the order for my execution, and the messen- 
ger of death is now on the way.” ~ 

“ Yet my father shall not—shall not die!” 
she repeated emphaticlly, and clasping her 
* Heaven speed a daughter’s purpose!” she 
exclaimed; and turning to her_father, said 
calmly, * We part now, but we shall meet 
again! ; 

“ What would. my ehild?” inquired he, ea- 
gerly, and gazing anxiously on her face. 

* Ask not now,” she replied, “my father, 
ask not now, but pray for me, and bless me 
—but not with thy last blessing.” 

He again pressed her to his heart, and wept 
upon herneck: Ina few montents the jailer 
entered, and they were torn from the arms of 
each other. 

On the evening of the second day after the 
interview we have mentioned, a wayfaring 
man crossed the drawbridge at Berwick from 
the north, end proceeding along Marygate, sat 
down torest upona bench by the door ofan 
hosfelrie ow the south side of the street, near- 
ly fronting where what was called the “ main 
guard” then stood. He did not enter the inn, 
for it was above his apparent condition, bei 
that whichOliver Cromwell had made his 
quarters a few years before, dnd where at # 
somewhat earlier period, James Vi-of Scotland 
had taken up his residence, when on his way to 
enter on the sovereignty of England. The 
traveller wore a coarse jerkin, fastened round 
his body by a leathern girdle, and ovér it & 
short cloak, composed of equally plain mate- 
rials. He was evidently a young man, but 
his beaver was drawn down so as alnitst to 
conceal his features. In one hand he carried 
asmall bundle, and in the other « pilgrim’s 
staff. Having called for a glass of wine, he 
took a crust of bread from his bundie, and af- 
ter resting for a few minutes, rose to @epart. 
The shades of night were setting in, and it 
threatened to be awnight of storms. The 
heavens were gathering black, the civuds - 
rushing from the sea, sudden gurts of wind 
were moaning along the streets, a i 
by heavy drops of rain, and the fa 
Tweed was iroubled, Pe i 

“ Heaven help thee! if tho 
travel far in such a night as 
sentinel at the English gate, 
passed him and proceeded to 

In a few minutes he-was upon 
desolate and pa moor of Tw 
which for miles presented a desert of furze, 
fern, and stunted heath, with here and there 
a dingle covered with thick brashwood. 
slowly toiled over the steep hill, braving | 
storm, which now raved with the wildest; 
ry. [herain ' 
howled as @ | 
ling its dol angry 
heath. Still the stranger pushed onward, - 
untilhe had proceeded. two of three milés” 


13* 


to 

the 
dge. 
mouth, 





* 


a 


a 
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feom Berwick ; when, as if unable longer to 
brave the storm, he sought shelter amidst 
somecrab and bramble bushes by the way 
side, Nearly an hour had passed since he 
sought this imperfect retuge, and the darkness 
ofthe night and thestorm had inormgoed to- 
her, when the sound of a horse’s- feet was 
~ heard barriedly plashing along the road.— 
The rider bent his head to the blast. Sud- 
denly his horse was grasped by the bridle ; t 
rider raised his head, and the stganger st 
before him holding a pistol to his breast. 

* Dismount !” eried thestranger, sternly. 

The horseman, benumbed, and stricken 
with fear, madean effort to reach his arms; 
but ina moment the hand of the robber, quit- 
ting the bridse, grasped the beeast of the rider, 
and dragged him to the ground. He iell hea- 
Vily on his face, and for several minutes res 
Minined senseless. The stranger seized the 
Jeathern bag which contained the mail to the 
north, and flinging it. on his. shoulder, rushed 
across the heath. 

Ear!y.en the following morning the inhab- 
itanfg of Berwick were seen hurrying in 
grotps to the spot where the robbery had been 
committed, were scaitered im every di- 
rection over the moor, but no trace of the 
robber could be obtained. 

Three days had , and Sir John 
Cochrane yet lived. The mail which con- 
tained his death warrant had béen robbed, and 
before another order for his execution could 
be given, the intercession of his father, the 
Earl of Dandghald, with the king’s confessor 
might: be sucéess{ul. Grizel now became 


“almost his constan companion in prison, and 


spake to him words ofcomfort. Nearly four- 
teen days had passed since the robbery of the 
mail had beeh committed, and protracted 
in the bosom of the prisoner became 
morebitter than bis first despair. But even 
that hope, bitter as it was, perished. The in- 
tercestion of his father had been unsuccessful ; 
and a second time the bigotted and would-be 
despotic monarch had signe! the warrant for 
his death, and within little moré n anoth- 
er day that warrant would reacljhis prison. 
“ The will of heaven be done groaned 
the captiv. : 
“ Amen?” responded Grizel, with wild ve- 
hemence, “ yet my father shall not die.” 
Again the rider with the mail had reached 
the ajéor of Tweedmouth, and a second time 
he bore with him the doom of Sir John Coch- 
spurred hishorse to his utmost 
looked cautiously before, behind, 
and around him, and in his right hend he 
carried a ‘pistol ready to defend himself.— 
The moon shed a ghostly light ecross the 
heath, which was only su t to render des- 
olation dimly visible, and ve a spiritual 
. He was turning 





* Give me thine arms, or die !” 

The heart of the king’s servant failed 
in him, and without venturing to reply, he did 
as he was commanded. . 

“ Now go thy way,” said the robber, stera. 
ly,“ but leaye with me thy horse, and lears 

the mail, lest a worse thing come u thee,” 

The man arose, and proceeded toward Ber. 
wick, trembling; and the robber, mounti 
the horse which he had left, rode rapidly . 
cross the heath. 

Preparations were making for the exéey. 
tion of Sir John Cochrane, and the officers of 
the law waited ouly for the arrival of the 
muil with his second death warrant, to lead 
him forth to the scaffold, when the tidings ar. 
rived that the mail had again been robbed, 
For yet fourteen days, and the life «f the 
prisoner would be again prolonged, He 
aguin feli on the neck of his daughter, and 
wept, and said, 

* It is good—the hand of heaven is in this 

“ Said I not,” replied the maiden, and for 
the first time she we * that my father 
should not die?” 3 

The fourteen days were not past, when the 
prison doors flew open, and the earl of Dun. 
donald rushed to the’armsofhis son. His in- 
tercession with the confessor had been succes. 
ful, and after twice g the warrent for 
the exeguti t John, which had as often 
failed in its destination, the king had 
sealed his pardon. me. 

He had harried with his r from the 
prison to his own house; his family were 
clinging around him, shedding tears of joy 
but Grizel, who during, his imprisonment 
had suffered more than thea all, was 
againabsent. They were ma with 
reese at the weary providence “that 

twice intercepted fhe mail, and saved bis 
life, when a stranger craved an audience,— 
Sir John desired him to be admitted, and the 
robber entered ; he was habitted, as we before 
described, with the coarse k and coarser 
jerkin, but his bearing was*above his condi- 
tion. On entering, he “touched his 
beaver, but remained covered.’. 

“ When you have perused these,” said 
taking two papérs from his bosom, “ 
them in the fire,”’ 

Sir John glanced on them—starteds and 
became pule. They were his death war- 
rents! ' 

“ My deliverer!” he exclaimed; “ how— 
how sballi thank thee—how repay a. 
viour ofmy life? My father—my 
—thank him for me !” _ 

The old earl grasped the hand of the stran- 
ger—the children embraced his knees. He 
pressed hig find to his face, and burst inte 
tears. © 

“By what name,” inquired Sic 
John, “shall I thank my verer?™ 

“ The strangér wept aloud, and rai his 
beaver, the 9 tresses of Grizel 


fell on the 
“ Gracious h 3 !” exclaimed the asten- 
father, “ my own child 


ished and enrapte 
—my saviour—my own Grizel!” | 
_ It is Unnecemary to add more, The im- 
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magination of the reader can supply the rest ; 
and we may only add, that Grizel Cochrane, 
whose heroism and noble affection we have 
here briefly and imperfectly sketched, was 
the grandmother of the late Sir John Stewart 
of Allendank, in Berwickshire, and great 
great grandmother of Mr. Coutts, the celebra- 
ted banker. 





* 
The Year Thirty=threes 
BY A LADY WHO WAd MARRIED IN APRIL 33. 


It has gone with its sunshine and showers, 
With its long summer days and soft nights, 
With the veautiful bloom of its flowers ' 
Which yielded a thousand delights. 

Its Autamo bas gove in its gladness, 
And its Christmas witb social glee, 

Aud now, we must say, though io sadness, 
Farewell to the year thirty-three. 


But why should I mourn at the parting, 
Why sigh that its days are all 
Why feel a sad tear softly starting, 
As its last moments ficet! 
‘Tis gratitude causes tbis sorrow, 


For it brought many sures to me, 
* And mem’ry will borrow 
A joy from the irty-three. 


It first brought my favorite lover, 
Then soon came my eighteenth birthaday, 
(And my fond fanéy still tikes to hover 
O’er the biest hours b = wm away.) 
It brought, ‘midst ¢ its flowers, 
That April day sill to me, 
And I count *mongst life’s hours, 
Those that cape with the -three. 
For, adorned with flowers, I was bound with 
The knot\which I ne’er can untie, 
And the path of my life strewn around with 
Love’s roses which never wiil die: 
And in the years which are coming, 
Though they’re loaded with biessings for me, 


My memory still will be roaming ‘ 
Toxthe spring of the year thirty-three. 


> 
~ Will come witBits trifiesand toys, , = 
And will bdrry away like its brother, K 
With its portion of sorrows and joys. 
It has 
year unto me; 


I- know none can ever 
Be the past 
_ But of this I am'sure—I shall never 


Forget thee~Farewell. Thirty-Three. 
- ie a. Charlotiesville Advocate. 





> 


Anxgcpore oF Dr. C x.-Dr. Cooper 
who was a man of scum phi manners, and 
fond of society, was able by the aid of his fine 

to dispense, with some of the severe 
ale that others engagedin. This, howev- 
er, did not escape the eavy and malice of the 
world, and it was said, in a kind of petulent 
and absurd exaggeration, that used to 


’ wneesngpeoente cod aF'x “iid, if 
he saw a man riding into town k coat, 
would stop, and ask hinjto preach the next 
day. Dr. Chauncy wasa close student, very 
absent, and very irritable, On these traits in 
the characters of the two c’ a servant 
of Dr. Chauncy laid a scheme for obtaining a 
particular “object from his master. Scipio 
went into his master’s study one morning to 
receive some direclions, which the doctor hav- 
ing given, resumed his writigz, but the. serv- 
ant still remained. looking up 
afew minutes ¥ supposing. he 

’ had jast come in, said, * 


bape i ily Sel win de 


go to Mrs. Chauncy, and tellher to give you 








one of my old coats;’ and was again absorbed 
in his studies, Th® servant remaited fixedy 
After a while, the doctor, turning his Mae 
that way, saw bim again as if for the 
time, and said, * Whatdo you want, Scip.”— 
‘IT want a new coat, massa.’ * Wellgo to my 
wife, ask‘ber to give you one of my A coals *” 
and fell to writing once more. pio re- 
mained in the same posture. After a few 
moments, the doctor looxed towardajhim, and 
posted the former question, *‘Seipié, what 
you want?’.‘] want a new coat, masva,’— 
It now flashed”over the doctor’s mind, that 
there was something*@f repetition in this dia- 
logue. * Why, have I not told you before to 
ask Mrs. Chauncy to give you one? get a- 
way.’ * Yes, massa, ae | no want a black 
coat.’ * Not wante black’ coat! why not ??— 
* Why, massa,—I “iraid to tell. —but ft” 
idon’t want a black coat.’ -* What reas” 
son you don’t want a bleck coat? tell me di- 
rectly.’ *O! massa, I’m sure you be angry.”™ 
*Iff had my cane hege, you villain, I'd break 
your bones: will you tell me what you mean ?* 
‘I "fraid to tell you massa ; £ you be an- 
gry.’ The doctor’s impatience was now 
ly irritated, and “Scipio, perceiving; 


ly excited, said, *Wéll, massa you make 
me tell, but 1 know You be angry—I “fraid, 
massa, if | wear another black coat, Dr, 
Cooper ask me to preach forhim!’ This 


glance at the tongs, that he might find @stiby - - 
stitute for the cane, and pees eustielent. 


unexpected termination realiged the serVant’s 
calculation ? his irritated m intea 
laugh—* Gg’ you veel “hat and cane, .- 


and tell Mrs. Chauncey s 
of any color: a red one if youlhdose.”. Away” 
went the negro to his mistress, and the doétor 
to tell the story to his friend, Dr. Cooper. © ~ 





| From the New England “Wetkly Review. 
=, + 

In good old’ times, when ministers “eould 
drink flip and egg nog on Sunday noons, with- 
out being charged with promoting the cause 
of intempegance, there lived in one of the 
maratime towns in Connecticut, a clergyman . 
who loved both his bottle.and his floek and al- 


ways kept his demijon well replepished with 
the ‘good critter,’ for his own use and those 
of his, parishioners were not too supersti- 


tious to take a social glass with the parson.— 
One of his parishioners,and we believe of his 
church, was a shipmaster engaged inthe West 


Indi de, who alwélys b from 
oveall sey e barrel af the ent teatiane ot . 
especially 


St. Croix could furnish, designed 

“for his own tooth, and that of his "good friend 
the minister, to: he always senta few 
bottles. Soon his retarn cod 
voyage, he accidentally met the mi 
informed him that though his voyage 


been unexpectedly and unusually long, rach 
had not, daring his — 
ihe cee ff, smooth is meen asi 
sta! ’ a 
razor, and if he oriog his jag he 
meal rw him an nine! crc = 2 
su : 
his kindness and ehristian liberality, and pro- 


a 


muy give a cont.” 








































. 
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Swperstitions. | shall. prefer citi 
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in the afternoon and have 
ug fill After dinn@r, the minister or- 
ered up his horse and chaise, and putting in- 
toitaten gallon keg drove down to’visit his 
brother the cuptain. After spending an 
jar or two in pleasarit and agreeable conver- 
Be rematked that it was time 
hi art for bome, and that4a pursu- 
ance of his requestfhe had brought down a 
vessel f eSanta Cruz, which he had 
in the h» Thecaptain wentgo the ch 
for a jug, But was perfectly ed to fi 


a keg insjead of a jug tg - He 


howe cied i: into @ieg’cellar and invited 
the Sto go down, for the purpose of 
again t the flavor and directing what 


quan ity should be put The minister tas- 
d eudte-tasted, spokadib-high terms of 


while the captain was pourin 

san g MBalloninto the keg. Aflte 
ring in foapor fivewgallons, and beginning 
gernink the barrel migtit.not hold out until 
“h@ Bed made another vogage,he stopped and 
‘enquired of the minister much his keg 
held, The r, with his characteristic 
shrewdness, r ed that he did know 
, but according te the “of his 


belief it wéuld i— 
the keg, a inis- 
5 te im 
his leave. 


,Saltan Mahmoud, and the Pacha of 
4 ic. ~~ Esypt 
w tra for eighteen years past, have 
. ane Ezypt, Syria, and iret without 
visited’ lady Stanhope, and having re- 
from t trepid Amazon the best in- 
tion on tle moral and physical condition 
these different countries. The following, 
ong other curious factsyisan anecdote re- 
ted by her i given in the 
words of the travg@jler to whom it was com- 
municated :—* In the course of several con- 
¥ersations which | had with Lady Stanhope, 
this intrepid lady related to me several anec- 
dotes of the people of the East, presen- 
ted a faithful picture of their and sa- 
etelative 
to the Su hmoud and Mehemet Ali, the 
twogr n of whom, these regions can 
boast. e years the always increasing 
power of the Viceroy onbayrt was a cause of 
disquietude to the Sublime Porte. It Wis 
feared at Stamboul (and events have proved 
these fears not to be yvaip) that the Pacha 
would finish by throwi the yoke of the 
heirs afthe Caliphs. In vain the sombrous 
licy of the Serazlio had often despatched 
into Egypt, Capidgi Basehis armed with 
peignard and the cord ; im'Wai, these perfidi- 
ous agenis had made usé @f-every effort to 
Gplivanthe Sultan from sé danzerous a rival 
by means of poison; Mehemet Ali, always 
upon his gwar well informed by his 
spies at Cinstegiepl-, gever fell into the | 
snares that aidfer hum, The Sultan at 
length hit upon a. plat so,artfully coyeerved 
and wrapped up in soi rable a mystery, 
thet it appeared impossible it s fail — 
The imperial harem fi time a 
Georgian slave of the most perfect beauty, and 


Ny by the hand, took 
: ' 








whose innocence seemed .to promibe the Sul. 
tan the success of the project which he iad 
conceived The faith in talismans exists stif 
in all its force in the east : this traditional sy. 
perstition is prevalent with the Mussulmang 
of every class, Mahmoud sent one day fy 
the beautiful Georgiam, and feigning a» 

affection for her, and a lively desire to render’ 
her happy, he told her that bis imperial will 
was to send her into Egvpt, and to offer her ag 
a present to MehemetAli, whose riches and 
power were unlimited as the countries to 
which he gave law, he made her undefstand 
ihat if she succeeded in captivating the mag: 
ter for whom he destined her, felicity without 
bounds would be her portion, she would be 
sovereign of Egypt, and reign over number. 
less empires. The Sultan added, that to'se. 
cure the accomplisbment of the desires that 


this heart formed for her happiness and 


he would give her a talisman, which he thea 
placed on her finger. Watch, said he, the 
first moment the Pacha shall repose upon 
your bosom, throw this ring into a glass of 
water, present it to et Ali, and if he 
drinks it, you will be*absolute mistress, he 
will forever be your lover and slave. The 
simple Georgian, dazzled with a futu:e gran- 
deur, accepted with delghit, the fortune which 
her master offered to: in all 
points to follow the 

Soon she arrived at Cairo 

and numerous slaves laden 

But the secret agents wh 

at the Sublime Porte had 

plot against his life, without, 

“able to acquaint him with the precise ni ' 
of-it. They had advised him on i 
probability the Georgian was to 

ment ofit. Besides a demonstrati 

8 so extraordinary on thé part of a 
pies he was an object of jealgusy, 

very natdrally have the effect of alarming the 
Pacha. Thus he did not permit the beadie 
ous Georgian to epjoy the li i 

and after some stay at 

present to his intimate fi 

vernor of Alexandria, o 

parenthesis) , been 

time. After lost _a Pacha, the poor 
Georgian thought the best thing to bé 

was to captivate his Aga, to ‘whom in 

she administered the fatalbeverage, 3 
to the mstructions which the Sultan had given’; 
for Mehemet Ali. The Agu fell down dead, 


the Georgian uttered the most piercing ‘ 
Ini y the eunuchs came a a. 
away the body of their master. Acéu of. 


having poisened the Aga, the Georgian 
it calmly and with firmness, What have you, 
then done to him? they demanded. I have 

given him a glass of water, into which I , 
a talisman, answered she; behold both, * 
glass and the rings The ring is. 
true, but the stone with witich it was set-had_ 
disappeared —it Was dissol ved.” — United Sei 
vice Gaselle. 9 - 


the battle of Leip- 
Bonaparte mustbe in .. 
acheck. on the bank of . 














+ 
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From the Boston Courier. 
A Song of the Season. 
O diem horribilem et lachrimabi/em. 


day of summer is one of regret, ‘ 
ee Saocs chotane. a harder day yet; . 
But another there is, to which these -bali appear 
Like the sunniest noots in the spriog of the year. 


On this day we number, with sorrow, the hours, 
Which, however they hasten, dance not upon flowers. 
® Qac fatal remembrance” the minutes embrace, 
That this day of dismay, is the Last une, of Grace. 


“ A note signed hy you for Four Hundred to-day 

Becomes due, and the same you’re requested to pay.” 

—These sugar-piumb lines on my card-rack appear, 
by one who writes better —— the Cashier. 


To an idler his time is a bore and disaster ; 

I can tell him a secret will make it move faster: 

Let him sign a few nutes—the agreeable things; 

His wits will have work, and bis time will have wings. 





Indian Anecdote. 


John Sequashequash, an Indian of the rem- 
nant of a tribe in Connecticut, was some years 
since, brought befor ustice of the Peace 
on some charge ors + which we do not 
recollect. Joho happened to be drunk at 
the time, and instead of answering directly 
to the questions put by the Justice, merely 
muttered out—* oris véry wise— 








very wise—y-y-youm is v-very wise—I 
be’ ‘get ot ft 

Being una’ any answer from 
him, the J rec him to be locked up 
till the nex when John was brought 
before him ly sober, 


gy” Why J > suid the Justice, “ you-were , 
drunk as a beast last night.” 


* Drunkg}” ejaculated the Indian. 

“7 a beast. When I asked you 
an the only answer you-made was, 
“your Honor’s vety wise—very@wise—vaoy 
wise.” . ; 

“DidI call your Honor wise?” saitl the 
Indian, with the look of incredulity, 

* Yes, “answ. i 





» * I must have been 


KwockiNe af poors —At 
Léideg.the widgner of tahoe dungocies 


the quality of the person who ts him. 
To give one knock too would be },- 
to one’s selftad one knock too much 


is a usurpation, an act of j 
~ knock announces the mif 


. Asingle 
, the 






ad i or a beggar It signifies, ‘ 

- 3 ‘A double knock es 
-post, a rer of visiting cards 

or billets of invitation, or any other message. 


It expresses hurry—that one is on business, 
and signifies, “J must enter.” A tripple 
& announces the master or mistress of the 

Ouse, or persons who are in the habit of fre- 
nan impererative tone, 
indicates 














“Ido you mueh#honor in 
house.” These noisy manners 
which are called.in England, *-door-th 
ing,” are in universal practice in 
however inconvenient they may be, . 
dom who should sired ‘one. 

than bel fo the rank, or pr 
master, would be furthWith di 
manner, like many 
noise in the world, 


AmnaeW iWTER.— 









































jett more epgagi: ithe stu rm. * * }- 
than that which relat the > ri 4 
various animals of ude, 
and weodchu lay up food fe . 





ter stock, hy in @ 
and in deep burrows below ff 
er it is true, someti i 
advantage ofa thaw va 
weather, sallies ff from his winter, 


ters for a night o alth never in pais 
suit of food ; dut latter jg@uawakened { 
his repose only by theret warm weal 


er. Ia edibly informed; 
J adswWerth 

view iment, progu : 
chu petted in. r 


approach of winter, th al “impelle® by 
instinet, took Bp his abode ligberualléa be- 
hind a row of casks in the cellar—not by bur- 
rowing in.the ground, but by mi 

self @ small excavation 
which he plaated himself in 
position the. accom 
tion, Many times during 
W. to gratify the curiosity 4 iri 
rected the woodchuck to be brought 
torpid animal, after lying fifteen or t 
minutes‘on the carpet be: i 
in the sitting would 
streich out one imb : > open i 
eyes, slowly raise itself upon its feet, be 
rather awkardly from the immediate Y 

of the fire,a ing very weary until return- 
ed to bed cellar, ber. gp 















«Pre 
- 














































now y kind the timed ie Oe 
its hybe mer. ' Setence. “— SAS 
* Hires Paices.—Thete was 














. “Gone oyer to 
distance of aboat ten miles) * 























kes, | your estate is 24 ts 
said tes ‘I havea / 

other You amaageetertigaree tgard ol tl Sour 
pray what place” “J am my own steward.” 
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Trutra is Powrer.—Some men say that 
® wealth is power,” and some, that “ knowl- 
is power ;” above them all, | would as- 
sertthat “truth is power.” Wealth cannot 
overreach—authority .cannct silence her; 
they al), like Felix, tremble at her presence. 
Fling hesin the most tremendous biHows of 
pular commotion ; cast her in the seven- 
id heated furnace of the tyrant’s wrath; she 
mouutsaleitin the ark upon the summit of 
the delugé } she walks with the Son of Gody 
untouched, through the ee. Stie” 
is the ministering spirit which son man 
that bright and indestructible principle of 
life, light and glory, which is given by his 
mighty Author, to animate, to illumine, and 
inspire the immortal soul; and which, like 
himeelf, “tis the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” When weulth, and talent, and 
knowledge, and authormty; when earth and 
heaven itself, shall bav¥@ passed away, truth 
shall rise, like the angel of Manoah’s sacri- 
fice, upon the flame of nature’s funeral pyre, 
and. ascend to her source, her heaven, and her 
home—the boson’ of the holy and eterual 
Godt 7 





A second Caner Quotem.—The Mid- 
dletewn (Conn.) Sentinel says:—“ One day | 
last'week a small bundle was received by a 
gentleman in Meriden, on which Was the fol- 
lowing si r superscripltion—which by the 
consent of the receiver, is copied. 

“ Capt. William Lawreuce, Esq. dealer in 
Tin Ware—Clock and Watch-Maker—Man- 
ufactorer of Shovels—Gold Riiigs—Pills— 
Spades and Coffe Mills and Béllows—Takes 
gare of the towns poor—belongs to the ehureh 
and Temperance Society, and rides in the 
troop. 





Dotrrut Widow.—Théclerk of a large 
parish not five miles from Bridgenorth, Salop, 
iving a female cfossing the church-yard 

in a widow's garb, with a watering can and 


bundle, had the Te follow her, -and 
he discovered her to be Mrs, hose hus- 
band had not long been interred, sllow- 
conversation took place; “Ah! Mrs. —- 
t are going to do with your wateri 
can?” “Why, Mr. P.——, I have Sesed 
a few hayseed, which bave in my bundle; 
and am going to sow on my hus- 
band’s gtave, and have brought a litilé water 
with me, to make them spring.” The clerk 
replied,“ You have newecassion to t, as 
the grass will grow upon it.” “Ah _ 
that may be; but do you know my poor hus- 
“band, who now lies here, made me promise 
him on his death bed I wophd nevertharry a- 
gain till the grass had grown, over his. grave ; 
and having had a good offer made me, | dunna 
wish to break my word, or be kept as | am.” 





. " 7 
Two. Boys,~one of them blind of an eye, 
were discoursing on the merits of their respec- 
tive matters. “ How miany hours de you get 
for sleep?” said one. “Eight,” re the 
others “ Fight! why I only four 1” 
* Ah !” said the first, “ but ject you have 
only one eye to close, and Ihave two.” 





- 


- hoise on Sunday?” Nothing sir, 


When I was a boy, my. father det 
one Sunday to send me toa Singing Se 
Never having sung much, I 
try a little before I went. So up] went inte the 
great chamber, and after locking the door, 
wept to singing as loud as | could ba 
as musical as | wasable. After | had been at 
it some time, up come father. “ Sam,” said 
“ What are you doing up there, making such 
id L— 
When he was gone, I went on singing again,’ 
Presently up came the old gentleman again, 
“Sam, you blockhead you, what are you do. 
ing theré, Sunday, | tell you, making such « 
noise?” “Nothing sir.” “ Yes you are, you 
blockhead, I’ve heard you SAWING BOARDS 
this half hour.” [ve had no occassion toging 
any since, 





An Arpvovg Duty.—The person whom ‘ 
Captain Ross took with him as mate to the 
Arctic regions, obtained there the command 
of a whaler, called the North Pole, the cap. 
tain of which had died. A person inquiring 
whether the mate had rived with the 
lant captain and his comfades, was i 
that he had remained behind to bring home 
the: North Pole. 


A well known brewe®.was complaining 
Figaro of the searcity..of money since the 
moval of the Déposites. “Ido not presume 
could raise the wind even on beer,” said 
he; “oh; replied the wag Le draw on it 
thén.”"— NV. ¥. Constellation. » 








Fa.iinc orr.—An Officer, on a field day, 
happeaed to be thrown from his,horse—and 
as he Jay sprawling on the ground, gaid to « 
friend (who ran to his assistance,) *T t 
Fhad imped¥ed in my riding, but [find I hape 
fallen off. ‘ ’ 


Married, ; 

At Claverack, on the 4th isist: by the Rev, 
J. Berger, ‘Mr. James Lowey to Miss 
Pixley, both of theabove place, - 

AtG Ro, on the 23d ult. by Jared. 
Winslow, @§q. Henry W. M. Snowli 
Julia Ann Dument, both of Sheffield, 

At Stuyvesant Falls, on the 2d inst. 
Rev. Mr. Sturges, William H. Chace, to Miss 
Cornelia Jane Gardinier, both of the above 
place. - ° 
AtChatham, on the 22nd ult. by the Rev. 
E. ld, Ransom Griffin, of*Westérla, 
Dormans Village, to Miss Catherine Northrup, 
of the former place. . 


Died, — 

In this city, on the 11th instant, at the 
residence of her son, Mr. H. W. Bessac, after 
a protracted illness, Mr#. Anne Bessac, aged 
; on‘the 9th i 


per, inthe 3 


tof P. B. Barker, in 
ié 7th inst. Mrs. Sally O. 


" 7th 
Coffin, aged about 40, wife of Capt. Peter Gy 
Coffin. e 


, 
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New Acents.—Nathaniel Howard, P. M. 


D. S. Kittle, Castleton, Vt.; Hill & Bai 
Washington, Ohio. 


Stephentown, and J. W. Dutcher, a there, one more particolarly sftracted my* 





To Correspondents. 

We decline the publication of the commu- 
nication of ftiend F. M. for the following rea- 
sons. The Magnolia has been presented to 
the public asa Literzry journal, designed 
te convey Moral instruction, and innocent 
amusement, to all who may consider it worthy: 
of their patronage. ‘To render this paper ac- 
ceptable to all its patrons, it gbgcomes. our 


indispensable duty + rom siti at 


cal or religious disqui ; 
course to sustain oyrsel’ the 

of our patrons. Thesubject etibpaced i in the 
communication of oaprien®, tas oftaad again 


occupied our meditations; and we lament the ae Surdly, sai ta Mi 


unhappy state CEs ores, for which we ay epd a Mill stronger degire to enter - 
fervently desite Bette? things then « Se preny. I eves found a ~~ 
enjoy. Our principle reas. n for U86l t forty, and a 


publication of the Fike yaar ia thie—ij, 
traly said, that maikind ate** i 
ings; we délight td imitate ed 


~_— 


er,” If 












was beautifully rural and retired, 1 deter- 
mined to pass fhe night there, and hat 
taken an early dinner, strolled out te 

the neighboring scenery. My te 


t6 the . of the ee Po 
other oth erous coltages sca’ saktirs val 













atiention. It was a neat white-waaljed dwell- 

ing sifusted on a green bank a Hiltle back 

from the roady with a small garden in front 

stocked with kitchemt herbs, and adorned with . it 
a few flowers, aad the rude piazza/was over- ° 
run*with honeysuckle, Every thing bore an e 
air of neatness and correct taste, which cre- 

ated in mea desire to know something of its 

fnmates. As | lingered round this seemingly 

happy dwelling, not knowing how to intro® 

uce myself, I heard the soft melting strains 

of.a harp accompanied by female voices; and 


li { esr the cling eaten Mt. a 

























f, this is the cottage 
















this imitation was confiled w. 


would be praise 
we are as ready, and ofté®” hen nt 















the vices of others as their virt ‘ 
the mind is prone to vice, ial = 







by PM. bad better be confined tothe comitey” 
where they exist, unknown to us, than by a 


display of 22 powerful ap example of folly," 1 


irreligion and vice, strengthen the 

of those in our own country, already too 

to indulge in the came opinions, and follow the 
same practices. 





For the Magnolia. 
A Tale. 


He whose mind 
Is virtuous, a eee eee 
in fortone, of 








relation may bring to 2 pe 














age oon 5 ; were in. Me cooke 
ae: decorated the apartment. On one ~~ 

sont a oces tiieg ie Go eel 

inte them I found 
perp selection of history, 
anit ea tooo Every thing bad the 
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| recollections. 
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“ Mr, Stanwood, my father, resided in the 
eastern part of Maine. He was wealthy and 
respectable, and all that riches could bestow 
was lavished upon his family. When very 
young, I became eequainted with George 
Graham, whe was a member of the law 
school, Before I was aware, he possessed 
my whole affections, and too soon the watch- 
fal eyes of my doating father discovered the 
secret. Graham was poor, and therefore the 
attachment between us did not meet with my 
father’s approbation. At the request of my 
father, his visits were discontinued, but I often 
heard from him, and as soon as he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, we were privately married, 
and I left my parental roof, and came to this 
village, where my Husband established him- 
self. My situation in life, although less 
splendid, was neverthele-s far more happy. 
The only thing that marred my felicity was 
the indignation of my family, for all comma- 
nication between us was closed. Ten years 
we enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. But, 
alas! sickness Jaid its paralyzing hand upon 
him who was my dependence, for I had not 
placed my dependence upon him “ Him, who 
has said he will be-a father to the fatherless 
and the widow's God.” Before I was aware, 
I was left a widow with three fatherless chil- 
dren.’ Until that day I had not shed a tear of 
affliction ; but then. the torrent rushed upon 
me im all its terrors. Attimes I could not 
reconcile my mind to the possibility of my 
loss, the thought of death having never cast 
a shade over the vision of the future. It was 
the means of leading me to the true fountain 
of consolation, and [| was brought to say— 
“ though he slay me, yet will J trust in him.” 
I was left in poor circumstances, ‘and there- 
fore I retired to this cottage, where by econ- 
w- have managed to live comfortably. 

short time ago I was summoned to the afing 
bed of my father. I hastened immediately, 
but with painful feelings. There are few 
minds so callous as to revisit the scenes of their 
childhood withoat experincing some emotion. 
Whether these scenes lie in the city or the 
lonely valley, the same feelings swell the 
heart, for they speak to us of the éareless 
days of our youth. There is something’solemn 
ia returning to a father’s house, whether that 
father’s arms are open to receive his long ab- 
sent child or whether he lies. mouldering in 
fhe grave. It wap with these mingled emo- 
tions that I found myself at the door of that 
mansion | had \ twenty years before. 
1 was received with affection by my friends, 
end shewn immediately to the sick room of 


my father. He wept for joy when he beheld 
the child he had not seen for years. He sur. 
vived but a short time after my arrival {bat 
I was thankful that I arrived in time to receive 
his forgiveness. He lamented that he had net 
made dny provision for me; but his 

had long ago passed to his children. After the 
funeral I returned home to my family—my 
heart was filled with gratitude when I found 
my children in health and safety. I have en. 


deavoured to give you the outlines of my - 


history, but it is impossible to tell you the 
happiness we enjoy. I ask not for the Super- 
Sfluities of life; but have learned, in whates- 
ever condition | am placed, therewith to. be 
content.” > 
I listened with no common interest to her 
narative, and contrasted the situation of this 
family with my own. Here I found compa- 
.rative poverty with content; at home, were 
all the luxuries that wealth could bestow, 
bat still wnsatisfied. I left this family con- 
vinced of the fect, that— 
“ All our ill 
May, if directed well, find happy end.” 
Pittsfield, 1834. 





For the Magoolia. 
Song of Pleasure’s Votary. 
By Gustavus Adolphus Lovelace, Gent. 
Oh, give me not the"faded flower, 
Over which the early blight hath pass’d ; 
Nor yet the yellow bud whose power 
To charm the senses ne’er can last. 
But give to me the wreath of green, 
The swelling bud, the velvet rose, 
A serénade when night's gay Queen 
Afar her silv’ry radiance throws. 


Oh, tell me not of Lethe’s Wave, | 
Of sorrow’s fount, of pity’s tear ; 

Nor of the cold and cheerless grave, 
The sable pall, the toreh, the bier. 

But show to me the wine-cup bright, 
The dancing foot, the laughing eye, 
The bail where Pleasure spends the night 

In sportive, sinless, revelry. 


Pine Orchard, Feb. 1834. 





Master ayp VaLet.—Viscount Mir- 
beau, brother of the celebrated orator of the 
constituent assembly, known by the nameof 
Mirabeau Tonneau, (cask) one morning de- 
sired his valet de chambre to come to him. 


“ You are a faithfal and zealeus servant,” said 


he, “in a word, 1 cannot but 


cungreeeey : 
myself in having a servant who so fully per 


forms, his duty; but |] am about to 
ou,” “And for what reason, 

‘ ip?” “Because you always get, 

the same day that 1 do.” “And is that 


to 





coh et che Cae 


this reasoning, and kept his valet de 


¢ 
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From the New-York American. 
Stanzas written at Sunset. 


Look yonder,!—’Tis a gorgeous sight ! 
O’er all the West the sun is throwing 
A brilliant stream of liquid light; . 
Whose broken waves still brightly glowing, 
Roll upward, as if blazing brands 
Borne through the air by unseen hands, 
To light the lamps which burn on high, 
When sunlight leaves the vaulted shy. 


May it not be that orb of light, 
Now sinking ’neath the horizon, 

Is nature’s altar—pure and bright, 
Angels are pouring incense on, 

Which goeth up like earthly fires, 

Amid the music of their lyres. 

To form a bslo round the brow 

Of Him to whom the serapbs Low. 


Ob! I have thought that those of old, 

Who vainly strove by art to change 
The baser ores to virgin gold, 

First caught the hope so wildly strange ; 
While gazing with enraptured eye, 
At such an hour—on such a sky |, 
They might bave thought alchemic power 
Had wrought the glorious golden shower ! 


Imbued with crimson, fleecy clouds 

Are through ihe depths of ether driven, 
As if theyewere enfolding shrouds 

Of blessed spirits borne to Heaven. 
Ob! it may be they’re angel's wings, 
Beaming above the offerings : 
Which rise from hearts, like perfume thrown 
Upon a burning altar-stone. 


Who has not felt, at such an hour, 

A wave of thoughts gush up and roll, 
Like pAssion, witb resistiess power, 

Which seemed to break and flood the soul ! 
With such a feeling, men have bowed 
And sung their pwaus long and loud! 
Which echoed through the vaulted sbrine,} 
Raised to yon orb, they deemed divine. B. 





Herbert; A Tale. 
PART FIRST. 


Lord Bellincourt was the eldest son of the 
earl of Marlow, who, when his heir had at- 
tained the age of twenty, lost his wife. The 
eountess left but one other child, a dumb boy, 
five years old, named Arthur, The earl was 
now an old man, and was anxious that his son 
should marry, Sir William Cli who 
had wedded a cousin of the decéased Lady 
Marlow, lived in a distant part of the king- 
dom ; and-to him Lord Bellincourt went on a 
visit. His daughter, Louisa, was then about 
the young man’s age, and a creature of the 
most intense beauty. .Her dark eyes were 
fierce with splendor; and when she wreathed 
herlong black locks with flowers and with 
leaves of the elegant plant that bears her 
name, and clothed herself in airy garments 
which beseem a fancied wood-uymph, the 
power of her glance, and the haughty bear- 
~ ing of her imperial form, belied the humble 

cefulness of her vesture and ornaments.— 

he sought to dazzle and command the heart 

of Herbert; (for such wasthe name of Lord 

Bellincourt.) -And in truth he was tap y: 

and too sensitive to beauty, not to feel admi- 

ration and delight in the presence of such a 
being. But he did notlove her. His visions 
were all of happiness which ca be enjoyed in 
a narrow cell, or under the green- wood tree— 

which belongs to ourselves, and is a part of ow 

nature; and the only pageantries which it 


° 


a 


gave him joy to fancy, were the good man™ 
natural garnityres, the bounties of the world 
to all, its skies, and woods, and rivers, and the 
symbols and triumphs of serene affection,— 
She dreamed of the highest geats in the halls 
of prinees, of power, and maguificence, and 
successful vanity; and between them there 
could be little sympathy. When he left the 
house of Sir William Clifford, the look of scorn 
and detestation bent on him by Louisa, gave 
lo her exquisite featurés the expression} of a 
sorceress, baffled by the spirit whom she had 
hoped to make her slave. , 

The earl of Marlow received his son with 
the utmost indignation. He told Herbert 
that he was resolved the marriage between 


and added, that he. would permit of no more 
delay than three months. Lord Bellincourt 
replied, that he too was resolved, and that 
nothing could ever induce hira to wed her.—. 
his father commanded him to leave the house, 
and not return until he could consent to yield 
obedience where it was due, Herbert depart. 
ed from his home, a solitary wanderer,- ‘The 
pittance of which his father could not deprive 
him, amouated to no more than the income of 
a day-laborer; and like a laborer he deter~ 
mined to lives He betook himself to an ob- 
scure valiey,hired a small cottage with a patch 
ofgurden, put on the dress of a peasant, and 
began to try the strength of his philosophy, in 
a mode of existence destitite ofall the appli- 
ances which had adorned and eoriched his 
former state. And his was a mid too well. 
self-sustained to fail in the enterprise. Reg- 
ular bodily labor in his garden improved his 
health. He studied the few old books which 
he now possessed, more minutely and profita. 
bly than when he was surrounded by the 
myriad volumes of Lord Marlow’s library.— 
The earth appeared to him more various and 
living when he was compelled to make it his 
friend, than when he stept along it with the 
consciousness of one of its masters; and being 
driven to seek within himself for enjoyments 
to fill the place of those he had lost, he dis- 
covered within his own breast an‘ample store- 
house of brighter blessings than the palace 
which he had lived, or cities he had ¥ 

coud furnish Herbert Winter—for he 
laid aside title with his condition—was we 
known to two or three yeoman, and the farm- 
ers, who with their families, inhabited the 


but they felt thathe was of a different class 
and education from themselves, and they 
were gratified by the kindness snd 

of hismanner. He waa eagerly sought for as a 
guest at their firesides; for he opened to them 
and their children a world of amusing and un- 
pretending information, and the tales which 
he remembered or invented, and told in’ their 
collages, brought wonder and delight to young 
and old, . — : 

So for several years he in the valley, 


a happier man than hiopia. 
few intervals in the peo Shaw: da 
in the clear night, he Walked 


hood of his father’s 
among those familiar paths of his ch 








and beneath, those ancient ‘trees planted by 
his ancestors. His recollection of the pleas- 


him and Louisa Clifford should take place, - 


valley. ‘They bad no suspicion of his rank; - 
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atit places of hie youth, of the father who, for 
so many years, had fondly loved him, of his 
buried mother, and of Arthur the helpless 
boy, breathed nutural sorrow to his heart.— 
But when he thdugh{ of that despotic and 
untempered loveliness with which he had 
been required to wed, he thanked heaven 
that he was not lincourt, nor the hus- 
band of Louisa Her headstrong and 
selfish loveliness sometime haunted him in his 
dreams, and looked at him through the feli- 
age with tyrannous eyes ; or, intently gazing 
at him, glided, he knew not how, amidst the 
mists af the morning along some forest glade. 
And he thoaght that he would rather be wed- 
ded to the humblest and least cultivated 
* maiden of the valley in which he lived, than 
to that high born and resplendent lady. 

On one occasion, about three years after he 
had first become an exile from the halls of 
his ancestors, he lingered in the woods longer 
than he had ever staid before, and tuking a 
last look of the house, he saw his father on 
the lawn with Arthnr by his side. The old 
man walked feebly, and laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the boy : and Herbert could dis- 
tinguish his white locks glittering in the sun. 
Three years more passed awaygand again he 
saw him seated in a chair the terrace, 
with a young woman standing beside him, and 
his son lurking, as ifin fear, behind him.— 
The young coukl perceive that the fe- 
male was ofa tall and striking figure, and rich- 
ly dressed: but he could perceive nothing 
more. He abhorred thée*thought of being a 
spy upon bis father, and turned to leave the 
woods. His last glance showed him the lady 
pressin3 the old man’s hand to her bosom and 
then to her lips. Herbert saw no more; but 
in this there was ample subject for reflection, 
and, to one less calm and self-relying than 
Herbert, for sorrow andalarm. He returned, 
however, to his narrow home and the serene 
activity of his habitual occupations ; and some- 
times during many days that he had 
once been called Lord Bellincourt and that he 
was heir to wide domains and an ancient ear!l- 
dom. Wherefore should he think of these 
things, who was actual owner of the rich in- 
heritance of earth, and the beauty of heayen, 
and the unbounded and undistracted kingdom 
of a free contented and fruitful ? 


.~ PART THE SECOND. 


From the time of his son’s depurture, the 
Earl of Marlow became more and more fret- 
fal meody. He shunned the society of 
his and was surrounded only by ser- 
vants ;for his son Arthur was ina great de- 

disabled by his misfortune from affording 

is father those of society which he 
refused to seek without. The old man 
brooded in secret over the absence of Herbert; 
but ‘pride forbade him to recal the outcast.— 
The enjoyment which be had been accustomed 

- te derive from bis intercourse with his neigh- 
bours, was now replaced by the vulgar and 


t temper of Arthur 
never diminished ; but the impatience of his 





parent, and the unhappy condition of the boy 


made communication between them ; 


and the preseuce often 
served only to irritate Lord , 
recalling to him the misfortune of his - 


After some years the earl shut ee | 


almost entirely in his own chamber, and 
scarcely ever consent to see his son; No one 
except two or three fayorite servants, ¢ould 
approach him without encountering an ex. 
plosion of rag® and disgust ; wey. he was 
indignant at the cessation any attentions 
which he had before received, the most fiat. 
tering civilities were repaid with anger and 
contempt. a 

He was seated one day in his cabinet, when 
an attendant informed him that a lady wanted 
to see him. 

“T am too ill to see pe T have no. 
thing to do with ladies—tell her so, Martin, 
ate me hear no more of her.” 

The servant returned in half an hour leok. 
ing confused and half frightened. =¢ 

“ What is the matter now ? 
termined to kill me?” , F 

* My lord, | am sorry to ssy will 
not go. She isa young lady, joks like 
a person of distinction.” 

“A of distinction { Martin, you're 
a fool! Tell her 1 would not see her if she 
were queen of England.” 

“Yes, my lord, but—but—but, my lord— 
but—” i 

“ But what, you idiot? Am I to be’ per- 
secuted in my own house by adventuring 
mantuamakers? What is the matter I say? 
Tell me at once, or you and she shall deave 
the house together.” 

“ She guve mea look, my lord, that I would 
not stand again for any thing. Iam sure she 
is a pérson of high rank, and she is the most 
beautiful creature I ever saw ; and she sils in. 
the library as if she were at home, told 
me to desire your lordship togodo her,” 

The earl was now nearly choking with rage, 

“ She—she—she—shé thinks herself. at 
home, does she? And I am to go to her! 
Martin, we will see :f | am master in my owa 
house. Let me say three words to her; and 
then she'may force herself on me again if she 
pleases. eel my chair opposite to the door 
and show her up.” 

* Yes, my lord;” and the valet 
on his errand, while the earl wrai his 
dressing-gown about him, pulled down bis 
velvet cap till it shaled his eyes, and com- 
pressed his exuberant fury till he had made 


his trembling features a “ loft of stored thun- 


der!” . 


ln a few moments, Martin opened the door 


of the cabinet, while the Jady advanced up 
the long gallery, and the earl broke out at 


top,of his voice. 
* Martin, call the footman. We’ will see 
Se, this is the wench >” we, ws 
The lady moved forward with the 
composure, and interrupted him Ly sa 
while she threw aside her veil, 
“ My lord ; I wished to save you the troa- 


ble of coming down to me; and, as you. 
old friend, | have taken the liberty of 


. 


Are you de 


a 
on you in your retirement. But you have 


-_ 





’ 
— 
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seen me since I wasa child, and per- 
you do not remember me.” 
was her introduction of herself to the 
rlof Marlow. Hersplendid beauty and ex- 
the intelli and brilliant eonversatron 
which he had debarred himself for several 
years, tow visited him with tenfold grace from 
the lips of so. accomplished a woman. She 
remained his guest, and she was the person 
Herbert had seen beside his . Ere ma- 
ny months, she became the of Mar- 
low. The earl daily declined in health, and 
was soon entirely confined to his chamber.— 
The countess was constantly by his side, and, 
as much as possible, excluded Arthur from at- 
tending his father, This continued long ; at 
last, it was supposed that the earl was near his 
end. Nothing was known of Lord Bellin- 
court, and he was commonly reported to be 
dead, and the dumb boy could be but little 
obstacle to any desigrs of the countess. But 
a rumour of his father’s approaching decease 
reached Herbert in his retirement, and he re- 
visited the park that surrounded his former 


home. was wandering through the for- 
est pa spe of meeting some one from 
whom he might obtain more accurate infor- 
mation when heperceived a stripling laying 
at the foot of a large elm, which covered him 
with itsshade. He ized his brother, 
and approached him, The boy had loved him 
much ; but he thought it unlikely that he 
would discover the young nobleman in the 
simple peasant. He aeked Arthur if he could 
teli him what was the state of Lord Marlow’s 
health? The youth started at his voice, and, 
having looked at him keenly, turned away his 
eyes. He proceeded to act the feeble step and 
tremulous ure of age, and then laid down 
his head as if on the pillow, closed his eyes and 
groaned. He next mimicked the appearance 
god air of command of the countess, and indi- 
‘eated how despotically she ruled the house- 
hold, and how carefully she had kept him a- 
way from his father. _ But, as he explained by 
similar signs, he had, on the previous night, de- 
ceived her vigilance, and reached the bed-side 
of the patient. He then reverted t@ his rep- 
resentation of the earl, and exhibited rapidly 
the conversation between them; the affection 
of the old man for himself, his dread of his 
wife, and his fear of her intentions with regard 
to bis helpless child. After this,jthe boy gave 
another anxious and searching look at the 
face of Herbert, and drew from his bosom a 
small miniature.of him which Lord Bellin- 
court weliremembered, With the aid of this, 
Arthur displayed his father’s confession of pen- 
itence for his conduct towards his elder son, 
his earnest and almost desperate longing to 
see him once more before he should die, and 
his resolution to reinstate him, if possible, in 
his rights, and to secure them both from the 
Thachinations of the countess, by giving into 
the hands of Herbert the paper :, in the dés- 
tre-dien of which consisted her only chance 
of 120ess, ‘ 

Theelder brother took off the hat which 
concealed his brow, and the dumb boy 
to his breast. He then, without waiting to 
change his dress, proceeded to the abode of 


“done? 





earl had thrown the house inte confusion, | 
Lord Bellincourt, though in the peasant gath, 


tigieulty, by 


made his way wi 
tance of his 
the room in which’ 


and he was met by the ce antess. 

In the first m.mentsef her surprise, she 
exclaimed, * Lord Bellinvourt!” Andat the © 
same instant he uttered the name, “ Louiss 
Clifford” - 2 

“The countess of Marlow, sir,” she an- - 
swered,,and would have opposed his ad- 
vance; but the old man had heard the. voice 
of his son, and she was siartled by hearing 
the dying patient exclaim, in loud and earnest 
tones, 


“ My son, my son! Therk heaven, you are 
returned at last !”” : ‘ 

Herbert rushed to h's father, whé. wept 
and sobbed upon his neck ; and, when he had 
gis en him the key of the strong bex that held 
the most valuable of the family papers, he 
blessed him aiff his brother, and without na- 
ming the countess, fell back and expired. 


Honesty of Portuguese Thieves. 

An English gentleman settled in P. 
received a letter dirapted to him-at M . 
from a man whom he well knew to be one _ of 
the leaders of the band; in which he wae in- 
formed that it was well known to the La- 
drones that he contemplated a journey to 
Oporto, where he was to receive a large sum 
of money, and that consequently he was in 
good case to lend them ten moidores, of which 
they were much in want, having ex 
a very unprofitable season ; the letter indicat- 
ed the spot where he was to deposit the 
money, which would be secured by a man on 
the watch for him; and assured him that it 
should be returned on a particylar day ; 
that in the event of his decliting to 
with their request, he had betier not 
to trével by that or any other road in Port 
as he would never reach the end of his journey 
wha Cove. ane See a oe Saas 
blade left in the woods! hat was to be 

The wife of Mr. ——— was of 
considerable land 
the country of his adoption; af ru 
knew, that if the Ladrones could boast 6f no 
other virtue, they were at least well knowa 
i i i He went to 





ten 
he had been directed—it need scarcely bere - 
marke, that he bad not the: hopes of 
eee | aitect surprise at the pre- 
on, but did not any. at 
ceeding ; on the he mattered to him- — 
self the old pro 
cas !” and cun- 
versation which had beén inturr: _ by the 
incident just related. The dhy afrived on 
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which the Ladronediad promiced in his letter 
to repay the money; Sue Mr. —— had so 
little faith in the promise, that he did not even 
remember the fact; at dusk one of his 
servants informed him that a muleteer wished 
tospeak to the Senhor, he was accordingly 
i entered the apartment as 

h he was the parish 
: ed at him, and perceiv- 

that he wat’a nger to him, inquired 
his business, “ He isso ?” he said. respectful- 
ly as he counted out ten moideree on the table; 
* this was the appointed day, and [ come to 
return with thanks what was so trustingly 
lent. If the Senhor is ever pushed for money 
let him leave a letter where he deposited his 
money the other day ; and we will help him if 
we can—Faca-me a honra de me poer dos pes 
de Senhora.” © And having so said he drew his 
e er on his brow, and sprang down 
the stairsi | need scarcely say that Mr. 
never availed himself of this extraordinary of- 
fer of service; but the Ladrones were by no 
means so scrupulous, as they frequently appli- 
ed to him for assistence ; und in no cne instance 
did they ever break their faith. 





A MATTER-0F-FacT ANECDOTE.—A man 
of property residing in Charleston, Mass., 
who had long been in habits of intemperance, 
at last found his health on the decline, and 
resolved to consult the celebrated Dr. Spring, 
of Watertown. He stated to him the symp- 
toms of his case, which the learned Doctor 
could not but understand: “I can cure you,” 
said he, “if you will follow my advice,” 
which the patient implicitly promised to do. 
“Now,” says the Doctor, “ you must steal a 
horse.” “* What! steal a horse!” “ Yes, 
you must steal a horse. You will then be 
arrested, and placed in a situation where your 
die regimen will be such, that in a short 
time your health will be perfectly restored.” 





Anecdote of Monkics. 


When Lord Howe commanded at Gibraltar, 

& purty of his officers were amusing themelves 
with whiling-fishing at the back of the rock ; 
bat were disturbed, and’ obliged to shift their 
ground, from being pelted from above, they 
gained a statation where they caught plenty 
of fish. At this time the drums beat to arms 
on somé unexpected occasion, and the officers 
rowed their boat ashore, and left it high and 
opr se beach, hurrying where their 

called them. ' 


their return, their surprise was excessive 
to find their boat beached, not half so high 
as they left it, and at some little distance from 
position. Their amazement was 
increased on examining their tackle, to find 
some hooks baited which had been left bare, 
arid to see the disposition of many things al- 
The cause was afterwards explained. 
An officer in Hanovarian grenadiers, who was 
@musing himself with « solitary walk, hap- 
pened te be a close observer of animal and 
natare. This man hearing the chat- 
ter of monkeys, stole u a party of yo 

“ones who were pelting the fishers from behi 

some rocks, While they were so employed, 





| artived_two or three old ones who dtove the 


youngsteos away, and then remained behing 
secretly observing the proceedings ‘of the 
whiting fishers. ase 
The fishers having beached their 
retired, the monkies ‘apparently deemed the 
time was come for tuoning thair observations 
toaceeunt, They accordiigly ladnuched'the . 
boat. put to sea, baited their hooks, und 
ceeded to work, Their sport was pe 
might be ed, from the impatient 
of the ani ; but what few they ca 
were hauled up with infinite exthi ion.— 
When they were tired they landed, placed 
the boat (as nearly as they could) in her old 
position, in the friendly spirit on which T have 
before remarked, and went up the rock with 
their game. 
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D. 8. KITTLE, of Troy, Travelting Agent. 


NEW-YORK. a 


A. F. Miller, Gellatin. ? 
Moore & Stone, Plattsburgh. 

L W. Chappell, Eaton. 

Levi L. Hill, Kingston, 

Alexander F. Wheeler, Chatham 4 Corners. 
J. Douglas, Haverstraw. 

Charies 8. Willard, Catskill. 

C. B. Dutcher, Speucertown. 

Mr. Ford, Red Rock. 

D. D. Newberry, Syracuse. 

Jacob D. Clark, Dethi. 

Clinton L. Adancourt, Troy. 
Waker 8. Fairfield, Lansingburgh. 
Thomas Netterville, Athens, 

Dr. Charles Drake, Plattekill. 

R. G. Dorr, Hillsdale. 

W. C. Benjamin, Fayetteville. 
Charles Heimstreet, Fairfield 

E. D. Litchfie d, Delphi. 

W.H Cutler, Forestville. 

Joho G. Wallace, Milton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dr. William Bassett, Granby. 
A. G. Parker, P. M. Shirby Villages 
George H. Presbrey, Lanesborough. 
Charles 8. Breckenridge, Ware. 
Galvin Guun, Pittsfield, 


RHODE-ISLAND. 
Richard Carrique, jr. Cumberland. 
James D. Wolcott, Lonsdale. 


CONNECTICUT. 
John R. Chapin, Wallingford. 
Horace Ames, New-Hartford. 
Hermon Chapin, New-Hartford. 
VERMONT. 
8. 5. Smith, Burlington. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dewitt C. Warner, Montrose. 
Exra S. Park, do. - 


oOxrIOo. 
D. D. Stemway, Bricksville. 
8. Lydy, Washington, Fayette Co. 
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